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October Days 


Ci OBER days are here with their golden opportunities for whol 
some work and rollicking fun. These are busy, happy days, with th 
last of the apples to be picked and stored away, lawns to be raked den 
and leaves to be taken care of. These cool, crisp days are just right fo 
football practice, picnicking, and nutting expeditions. And then to to 
it all, like the frosting on a cake, comes Halloween! You are learning 
wisdom, and I am quite sure you will be wise and kind about your 
Halloween fun. There is one safe rule to follow, and it will not lesser 
your fun. Just be sure to do nothing to anyone else that you would no 
want done to you. 

This month I have something very important to tell you. You hav 
heard much recently about the high cost of living. When you go to by 
your school supplies, balls, bats, roller skates, paints, and perhaps even 
your school-lunches you find that you have to pay more than you used to. 
We speak of this as the high cost of living, and it has come to Wet 
Wispom also. All during the war and the years since the war the cost of 
paper and ink, and the wages of our pressmen, printers, and bindery 
workers, all those who work to make WeE Wispom for you, have been 
going up steadily. We have tried in every possible way to continue pub- 
lishing Wer Wispom at the same price as before the war, but we now 
find it is impossible to do it any longer, so we are raising the price to 
“two dollars a year, starting October 15. (Read the notice on page 33.) 

We are not complaining about the costs because we know that the 
men who cut the trees that go to make the paper, the men who work in 
the mills, the ink makers, the printers, the artists and writers, all thes 
people, are having to pay more for rent and food and clothing for them 
selves and their children. Your father may be one of these men, and of 
course we want you to have all that is good. By raising our price to two 
dollars a year we can meet these higher costs and continue to give you 
WeeE WispoM. We feel sure you will understand why it is necessaty to 
increase the price of WEE WISDOM. 
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Autumn 


By Marguerite Gode 


A brittle leaf came drifting down 
AZ. To spread a carpet autumn brown. 


’ A wood nut loosened overhead, 


— And one small, hungry squirrel was fed. 


Ns = “si Within a cornfield blue with haze 
a, ee A pumpkin slumbered through the days. 


., And once again the sumac came 
To set the bordering hill aflame. 
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A chill crept in upon the night; 
Its teeth were sharp, its breath was white. 


“It feels like frost,” a fnother said, 
And laid warm blankets on the bed. aq 
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By Catherine Urban 


««T) UT we've got to do something,” Frank 

B Snelling insisted. “We just can’t let Hal- 
loween go by without having some fun!” 

Don Hilton and Barney White shuffled their 
feet uneasily on the asphalt walk that ran 
through the little park of Gilmore. “You re- 
member last year,” Barney said at last; “you 
remember how we all felt after it was over. No 
one really found out who hid the Boltons’ gate, 
and no one found out who put the park bench 
up in one of Old Man Carroll’s fruit trees.” 

“Or who soaped Mrs. Dalton’s windows,” 
~ Don added softly. 

“But we knew,” Barney added, and his voice 
reflected the shame in his heart. ‘‘Mrs. Dalton’s 
old and alone and can’t afford help. I—I felt 
pretty bad when I went past her house and saw + 
her out washing her windows.” 

_ “Yeah,” Don agreed, “and little Mary Bolton 


That night the boys met 
at the church steps. 


got through the makeshift gate her father made 
and was lost for several hours. That was bad!” 
“And we did break off several limbs from Mr. 
Carroll’s tree when we put up that bench,” 
Barney said. ; treat calls,” Don suggested. “At least that gives | tight i 
_ “He's just a mean old man anyway,” Frank folks a chance to choose whether they want to | ing in 
snorted.. ‘He has that wonderful field, but he treat us or to have some tricks done about the} “Su 


won't let any of us play in it, not even to fly place!” . thin 
our kites! And no one dares to pick up even = “I. never did like that stunt though,” Barney fallen 
one apple from the ground.” ck said. “‘It’s really nothing but being a gangstet | and pi 
“But it is his pgoperty,” Don insisted, “ahd on a small scale. You threaten people so that | now a 
we were pretty mean ourselves last Halloween!” they'll give you something, and it’s not right!” °| “Ok 


“Sure, but folks expect kids to do crazy things “But, heck,” Frank cried, “it’s Halloween, | never. 
on Halloween,” Frank said. “We've got to do ‘and boys can’t just go to a lot of sissy parties! | “By 
something!” “Boys have to do something besides bobbing fot | have + 
“We could go out and make some trick-or- apples!” . 
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“That’s it!” Bar- 
ney shouted excit- 
edly. “We can do 
something! We can 
do something 


good!” 

“What!” Frank 
and Don yelled to- 
gether as_ they 
looked at Barney in 
amazement. 

“Sure,” Barney 


continued, “we can 
do something good. 
We can rake the 
leaves in Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s small yard, 
and we can fix the 
door of that small 
shed of hers. It’s 
halfway off, and all 
it needs is an upper 
hinge. I've often 
seen her struggle to 
close it.” 

“Yeah,” Frank 
agreed, “and we can 
nail down the loose 
boards on the walk 
along those vacant 
lots on Elm Street. 
I saw a lady almost 
trip there yester- 
day.” 

“We can wash 
the: statue of 

2 Colonel Gilmore 
tight in this park!” Don added, excitement creep- 
ing into his voice. 

“Sure,” Barney nodded. “There are lots of 
things we can do. We can even gather all the 
fallen branches ‘from under Mr. Carroll’s trees 
and pile them on the spot where he burns them 
now and then.” 

“Oh, that old guy,” Frank protested. “He 
never does anything for us!” 


“But if we're going to be good ghosts we 
Barney insisted. 


Gilmore 


have to be good to everyone not just a few,” 


“Good ghosts?” Don cried. “Sure, we'll be 
the good ghosts of Gilmore!” 

“We'll wear old sheets around us,” Frank 
agreed enthusiastically, “and we'll get all the 
kids we can to have a different kind of fun 
on this Halloween. Won't people be surprised 
tomorrow!” 

The boys talked for several more minutes, 
excitedly making plans for the evening. They 
agreed to tell all their friends who might want 
to be good ghosts, to meet on the steps of the 
Second Street Church at eight-thirty that night 
and to have them bring lists of good deeds 
that could be done. Then the boys went on to 
their homes. 

That night about fourteen boys met/at the 
church steps, all with white sheeting draped 
around them. Some had buckets and mops, others 
had hammers, saws, rakes, and brooms. 

Don was already sweeping the church steps 
when Barney arrived. ‘This is my first good 
deed,” he said as he waved the brogm at his 
friend. 

“Bert and I’ll rake Mrs. Dalton’s yard,” Frank 
said. 

“I thought I'd like to pile up Mrs. Benson’s 
wood for her,” Danny Fredericks said. 

“Swell,” Barney agreed. ‘You'd better take 
Dick and Paul with you. That’s quite a job.” 

“Tom and I'll go nail down those loose boards 
in the sidewalk that Frank was telling us about,” 
Jim Cummings suggested. 

“On your way!” Barney ordered. “Let’s all 
meet at Mr. Carroll’s orchard in an hour.” 
_ There were cries of agreement, and the boys 
scattered. Don shouldered his broom. “Well, 
where now?” he asked Barney. 


“Let’s go to the main streets and pick up the 
rubbish there,” Barney suggested. Some of the 
other boys were already working there when they 
arrived. When every bit of rubbish had been 
placed in the refuse containers, the boys went 
on to the park and helped wash the statue of 
the founder of the little town. Soon an enthusi- 
astic crowd of boys were happily exchanging 
their experiences. “Golly,” Danny Fredericks 
said, “you should have heard Mrs. Benson thank 
us for piling the wood. First she thought we 
were trying to carry it away!” 
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“When she found that we 
were piling it she wanted to 
give us a dollar! But we would- 
n’t take it.” 

“Golly, no! We told her that 
ghosts don’t need money,” Paul 
chuckled. 

The boys had reached Mr. 
Carroll’s orchard now to find 
Frank tugging at a fallen limb, 
dragging it to a rapidly grow- 
ing pile of brush in the clear- 
ing. “This sure is fun!” he 
called. “I never realized before 
what fun you can have doing 
good——” 

Just then a shot rang out in 


Engine Trouble 
By Nancy B. Tomlinson 


When kitty has her gas tank 
filled, 
She makes a steady purr, 
And gently rocks herself to 
sleep 
Each time I cuddle her. 


But when the neighbor’s big 
brown dog 
Finds kitty on the grass, 
Her engine sputs and sputters 
so 
It must be out of gas. 


“But we have,” Danny i 
sisted, “‘and we've had a lotg 
fun doing it!” 

“Just look at this pile ¢ 
brush,” Frank suggested 
“you'll see that it’s all old dex 
stuff and really needed to 
cleaned out.” 

“Well, now, it does look, 
mite dried up,” Mr. Carrol 
agreed. “Looks to me like ma. 
be ye’ve got a new idee fo 
Halloween.” 

“Oh, we have,” Barney cried 
“We've been cleaning th 
streets and piling wood and 
doing simple repair work 


the clear, bright night, and a 
little old man came running and yelling excitedly 
from Mr. Carroll’s home. 

“Get back, you scalawags!” he called, waving 
the shotgun high over his head. “Get out of my 
orchard, you young rowdies!” 

“Hey,” Don cried, “Mr. Carroll means busi- 
ness!” The boys drew together in shock and 
dismay. 

“He would have to hear us!” Frank cried: 

“Come on with you,” Mr. Carroll cried angrily 
in his piping little voice. “I'll turn every one of 
"ye over to the constable. Breaking down my 
trees! Trampling through my fields! Hiding 
behind sheets! Bunch of crazy young roughnecks, 
that’s what ye be! Come on or next time I'll 
shoot right into the midst of ye!” 

Barney stepped forward. “I’m Barney White,” 
he said in a clear voice. “We're not harming your 
trees, Mr. Carroll. We're just cleaning out the 
brush for you.” 

“Cleaning out the brush!” Mr. Carroll wheezed 
in disbelief. “I'll just wager ye are! Breaking 
down my trees, that’s what yer doin’!”’ 

“We've been awfully careful,” Frank said. 
“I’m sure we haven’t harmed any of the trees, 


Mr. Carroll.” 


“We're only trying to do something good 
this year instead of destroying property,” Barney 
added. 

“Something good?” Mr. Carroll asked in 
amazement. “Sure and I never heard of a bunch 
of boys your age doing anything good on Hal- 
loween!” 


Mr. Carroll said as he lowered his gun. “I tel 


We've even washed the statue 
of old Colonel Gilmore in the park!” 
“Well, ye don’t say!” Mr. Carroll cried. “Now 
I’m sure glad of that! Dust and dirt bee 
gatherin’ on it for years. Not many agree but 
folks ought to take better care of their old 
timers, I always say.” 

“Well, from now on it’s going to be done at 
least once a year—isn’t it fellows?” Barney asked. 
“It sure is!” the others agreed heartily. 

“I hereby declare the Good Ghosts of Gilmore 
a permanent organization, to meet each year on 
Halloween!” Frank cried. 

“Hear! Hear!” the others called. 

“Well, now, that sounds like a good idee,’ 


you what, boys, ye end up here every time, gather 
the brush carefully, and then ye can have a tip 
roarin’ bonfire!” 

“Swell!” Barney cried. “Mr. Carroll, I hereby 
nominate you a member of the Good Ghost 
of Gilmore!” 

“Well, thank ye. Now I'll light the fire and 
then if a couple of ye lads will come along with 
me we'll see what we can do about getting some 
apples out here for refreshments!” 

“But you don’t have to——” Don began. 

“I know I don’t,” agreed Mr. Carroll, “but! 
got a lot of wonderful juicy apples, and I a 
ways wondered if a ghost could eat!” 

All the boys laughed, and soon they were sit 
ting around a blazing fire munching the de 
licious fruit and singing to Mr. Carroll, “For he’ 
a jolly good fellow”! 
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Words and music by Z. Hartman 
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. What sights you will see, and what lands strange and new! If you trav-eled by 


air-plane we'd like to go too. We will wave to your flocks flying south thro’ the sky; So good- 
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by till next spring, lit - tle bird - ies, good - by! 


We will wave to your flocks fly -ing 


ul 


south thro’ the sky; So good-by till next spring, lit - tle bird - ies, good - by! 
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ALE NORTON 


stopped as usual on 
his way home from school 
to gaze through the win- 
dow of the secondhand 


store. 


“Yes, it’s still there!” 
He gave a long sigh of 
relief. 

Each day he almost 
dreaded to look for fear 


“Blue Beauty,” as he : boys continued to walk to- 
called the bicycle to him- By Conoline Young gether on little trips to the 
self, would be gone. country and to Chadwick's 


It certainly was a handsome wheel, and ob- 
viously it had been used very little. The tires 
were scarcely worn at all; the leather seat had 
a smart-looking cover of blue-and-orange plaid 
material. Even the headlight still worked. 

The bicycle was priced reasonably too, con- 
sidering its excellent condition. Dale would 
have bought it weeks before if he had had 
enough money. 

The trouble was he couldn’t buy it until he 
got a job, and he couldn’t get the job he had in 
mind until he got the bicycle. He had talked to 
Mr. Seamer, the proprietor of the secondhand 
store, about it, promising to pay him from his 
_ earnings the very first week, but Mr. Seamer had 
declined to sell except for cash. 

“Not that I don’t trust you, Dale, but you 
see that sign—it says cash, and I have to treat 
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my customers alike in order to-be fair, 
Once in a while I do let an article gp 
out for half cash, the balance to hy 
paid later. I could do that for you, | 
guess, since you're sure of the job if 
you have a bicycle.” a 
Dale turned from the window. At 
least the bicycle was still unsold. How. 
ever Mr. Seamer’s offer to let him take 
the bicycle on payment in cash of half 
the purchase price had not helped, for 
Dale did not have that much money. 
Across the street he saw Gene Butler 
and Dick Haynes riding past on their 
bicycles. They had already gone’ home 
from school and were now off for an 
outing probably, for each had a lunch 
box along. 
“Wouldn’t I like to be going wi 
them on Blue Beauty?” thought- Dale. 
Then he remembered. Why, he 
wouldn’t be going with 
them if he had four bicy- 
cles, for he and Gene were 
not on speaking terms. 
For years, almost all 
their life in fact, Dale and 
Gene had been the best of 
friends. In a way it was 
Gene’s bicycle that had 
caused the trouble. When 
he first obtained it the 


Cove, which was a favorite spot among the young 
ple. 

But when Dick Haynes, a new boy, moved 
into the neighborhood Dale found himself left 
out now and then. Dick had a very fine bicycle, 
and naturally enough Gene and Dick liked to 
ride together to the more distant places. 

Dale had not been jealous or unreasonable. It 
was entirely Gene’s fault, he told himself stub- 
bornly as he walked on down the street. 

One Saturday some weeks earlier the three 
boys had planned a trip to Chadwick's Cove. 
Gene and Dick had ridden on ahead, with 
lunches for all three in their wire baskets. Dale 
had furnished the sandwiches, and the others the 
fruit and cookies. Walking, Dale was to join 
them as soon as he could. 

When he reached the cove Gene and Dick had 
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been nowhere in sight. Dale had whistled and 
hallooed, but no one had answered. There were 
no tracks for him to follow, as the boys had 
probably ridden their bikes in the grass, if they 
had been there at all. After waiting for some 
time Dale had decided they were playing a trick 
on him and did not want him along. Accordingly 
he had trudged the long way home, hungry and 
out of sorts. 

Gene had come over in the late afternoon de- 
manding to know why Dale didn’t go on to In- 
dian Rock, as they had asked him to do in the 
note they left pinned down by a large shell in 
Chadwick's Cove. 

“I didn’t see any note,” Dale replied stiffly. “I 
don’t think you left one!” 

Of course this remark started the real quarrel. 
Gene declared that he believed Dale had found 
the note all right. Dale replied hotly that if 
there had been a note he would certainly have 
found it. 

They had glared at each other and said many 
unkind things, with the result that they were 
no longer friends. 

Dale really did not like to think about the 
quarrel with Gene, although he would not admit 
it was in the least his fault. So he started think- 
ing about the bicycle again. It did seem that 
there ought to be a way to manage. Maybe Mr. 
Judd would let him work for a week or two with- 
out a bicycle. 

He went into the Judd Grocery and found the 
proprietor busy at the desk. 

“Oh, hello, Dale. Did you get the bicycle?” 

“No, I haven’t got it yet. But couldn’t I dis- 
tribute the bulletins on foot for a week? Then 
I'd have enough money to get the bicycle by 
paying half the purchase price of it?” 

Mr. Judd shook his head decidedly. “No, you 


couldn’t get the job done fast enough by walk- 
ing. The housewives like to have the bulletins 
early in the evening—by five-thirty at the latest 
—before they start cooking dinner. If the bulle- 
tins are later than that they are wasted in many 
cases. Someone drops in for the evening or the 
family settles down in the living room, forget- 
ting all about Judd’s bargains on sale the next 


day. This is Thursday. I'll hold the job for you 


until Saturday; then if you can’t get the bicycle 
I'll have to hire a boy that already has one.” 

From his window that evening Dale could see 
Gene and Dick talking on the lighted porch of 
the Butler home next door. He supposed they 
were planning an excursion for Friday after 
school. They both had jobs on Saturday now. 

Sure: enough, he saw them leave the school- 
yard riding their wheels the following afternoon 
immediately after dismissal. 

“The way the wind is blowing, it’s likely to 
rain hard before long,” thought Dale. “Well, it 
would serve them right to get a good soaking.” 

He had several errands to do after school, so 
it was growing dusk when he reached home. His 
mother was preparing the evening meal and 
at the same time watching her neighbor from 
the kitchen window. 

“TI see that Mrs. Butler is having trouble with 
her fire. Evidently the chimney is clogged. She’s 
been looking toward it several times. I’m glad 
you're at home; you'd better run over and offer 
to help her. Gene doesn’t seem to be there.” 

Ordinarily Dale would have responded im- 
mediately, but it was different now. If he helped 
Mrs. Butler it would be almost the same as help- 
ing Gene, since it was really Gene’s work he 
would be doing; and, he didn’t want to do any- 
thing for Gene Butler, he told himself venge- 
fully. (Please turn to page 28) 
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Pictures by Florence Sonnevelt 


Skew little brown puppy with bright eyes and 
a funny pink nose was a very unhappy 
puppy, for he had forgotten how to wag his 
short, stubby tail. 

It all happened like this. 

Once the brown pup had been happy with his 
mother and brothers and sisters. Then one day 
he had been given to a kind old lady, who loved 
him and cared for him as his own mother had 
done. The puppy lived with the old lady for a 
month, and then she had to leave her home. 
Friends came to care for the house and to look 
after things. Although they gave the pup his 
food, they never patted him, or brushed his 
hair, or loved him, as the old lady had done. 

With no one to love him, the little brown pup 
soon forgot how to wag his tail. Finally he be- 
came so lonely that he decided to run away. 
Maybe he could find someone who would care 
for him and teach him how to wag his tail again, 
he thought. 

So one morning the pup started off through 
the woods. He walked and walked, and when 
night came he met a squirrel near the edge of 
a wood. 

“Hello,” the puppy barked in his friendliest 
way. “May I spend the night with you? And 
do you know anyone who could teach me how 
to wag my tail?” 

“No, no,” said the squirrel, running up a tree. 

The brown pup slept in the thick grass that 
night. The next morning he woke early and 
went on his way. Soon he met a sheep in a 
green pasture. 

“Oh, Mr. Sheep,” the pup began, “I’m very 
unhappy. I can’t wag my tail any more. Will you 
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Learns Wag 


By Ollie James Robertson 


be kind enough to teach me how?” 

“I don’t have time to teach you today,” the 
sheep said. “This grass is very sweet, and I want 
to eat all I can.” 

The brown pup said good-by to the sheep and 
trotted off, his tail between his legs. When he 
met a mother hen with seven baby chicks he 
thought, “Surely Mother Hen will show me how 
to wag my tail.” 

But Mother Hen was too busy watching her 
chicks. She told the pup to go away and leave 
her alone. 

“I may never be able to wag my tail again,” 
he said, and he sat right down and cried. 

He soon stopped crying, for it only made him 
feel worse. He looked about him, and far away, 
on the top of a big hill, he saw a big white 
house. Quickly the little brown pup jumped to 
his feet and scampered away as fast as his little 
legs could carry him. 

He grew tired, but he kept going, and at last 
he came to the big white house on the hill. He 
saw a little girl on the lawn, and he went right 
up to her and sat down. 

“Oh, you pretty brown puppy!” the little girl 
cried, lifting the pup into her arms. “I wonder 
where you came from.” She held him close to 
her and patted his soft brown head. He felt very 
happy, and before he knew it his tail was wag- 
ging and wagging this way and that. 

The little girl carried the puppy into the house 
and took him to a big room where the sunshine 
poured through an open window. 

“Look, Grandmother,” she said to an old lady 
who sat rocking in an easy chair. “Look at the 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Duck Feathers and the 


A Five-Part Serial by Lee Waltner 
Copyright 1948 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


What the Story Told Before 


Alexandria Duncan, nicknamed Alex, and her grand- 
father Hugh Duncan lived in the old farmhouse with 
their big black dog Dyke. They were often sad, because 
Alexandria’s father could not be with them. People 
oe not always kind, especially Benny Barth and his 

er. 


Benny called her father a jailbird. When she tried 


to fight him, Dyke lunged at his chain. Just then Chuck 
Anderson came to the river bank where Alex had been 
playing. Benny pretended the dog was barking at a 
cat. They all went to the house, where they found 
Benny's father browbeating Mr. Duncan. Chuck sug- 
ed that Mr. Duncan talk to his father, who had 
the prosecutor when Alex’s father David Duncan 

was sent to the penitentiary. 

Late that evening as grandfather worked on some 
harness and Alex did the dishes, a tall, gaunt figure 
came in the back door without knocking. It was 
Alexandria’s father. Because of good behavior he had 
been released from the penitentiary a year early and 
had the promise of a job in Kansas City. Grandfather 
thought that rather than go to the city they should 
stay on the farm until they found out who really 
tobbed the Hanover Bank. Alexandria’s father agreed. 

The next morning Mrs. Caudle, a neighbor, came on 
an errand. She did not know of the arrival of David 
Duncan, and told Alex of the robbing of the Gates 
City Bank the night before. She said that the Gates 


Knitted Mask 


City Bank had been robbed in the same way the Han- 
over Bank had been robbed five years before. Alex 
covered her face with her hands for all of a sudden 
things seemed to whirl. She explained everything to 
Mrs. Caudle but insisted that her father had nothing 
to do with it. 


Part Four 


finished feeding the chickens 
-\_ and started for the river, where she and 

Dyke could watch the water. Even though it was 
neither deep nor wide, the sound of it lapping 
against the banks, the shadows fluttering across 
its surface, the lisp and whisper of the leaves 
and branches overhead brought comfort to her. 

Dyke seemed to understand and share her 
sadness, for he walked sedately behind her and 
took no interest in the strange sights and smells 
and sounds along their path. 

Again she found that someone was in her 
imaginary mansion under the elm, not Graycee 
this time but Chuck Anderson. He sat on her 
stone table, with his knees drawn up to his chin 
and his arms locked about his knees. He must 
have been waiting for her, for his face was turned 
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M orning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Father, as I begin this day 
I take time to get still and 
pray. 
Help me to choose the way 
that’s good; 
Help me to act as Your child 
should. 


toward the path, and the first 
glimpse of her brought a ~wel- 
come from him. 

“I knew you'd be here sooner 
or later!” 

She stopped in the path, look- 
ing down at him. She did not 
want to go on. There was so 
much in her mind that she did 
not want to talk about; but 
when she thought of going 
back, she did not want to do 
-that either. 

“Did you come to play with 
Dyke?” she asked. 

“No.” He was blunt and mat- 
ter-of-fact. “You heard the 
news, didn’t you?” 

She did not answer, and he 
said, still matter-of-fact: “Of 
course you have, and you've 
been worrying about it. Snap 
out of it, Alexandria!” 

“What news do you mean?” 
‘she asked in a quiet voice. 
“About the robbery or about my 
father’s coming home?” 

“Both,” he answered prompt- 
ly. “Dad told us last night about 
your father. Everyone in town 
is talking about the robbery. 
Come on down here. I’ve been 
figuring out a new way to cross 
the river.” 
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In spite of herself she felt 


_ interest flicker in her. Chuck 


had known about the dreadful 
things that threatened them, and 
he had come just the same! 
With him she might forget the 
ugly happenings that were again 
trailing through her life. It 
came to her suddenly that she 
had known for a long time how 
a cruel, selfish, dark misdeed 
could cause trouble to happen in 
a long and dreary chain to many 
innocent people; but now she 
knew that kind deeds and un- 
selfish acts could touch just as 
many lives with happiness. Be- 
cause Chuck had wanted to 
brighten this day for her, her 
heart was already lighter. Her 
hand -had to Dyke's 


“smooth ‘+head, and he was look- 


ing up at her eagerly and wag- 
ging his tail. Because Chuck had 
been kind to her, she would 
go back tothe house full.of new 
courage to: share-with her father 
and grandfather. 

Chuck took his knife from 
his pocket. He pointed up the 
river to where a wild grapevine 
looped through the limbs of a 
big oak. 

“If I could climb up and cut 
that vine on the south we could 
swing all the way over the river 
and drop on the other bank,” 
he said. “Want to try it?” 

She did not answer at once. 
Something floating on the river 
above the fallen tree had caught 
her attention, It looked so 
queer, bobbing heavily along, 
a striped muddy-white-and- 
dark-blue object that looked al- 
most black in the river water. 

““Look!’”’ she cried, and 
Chuck’s eyes followed hers. 

Dyke too saw and ambled 
down to the water’s edge. 

“Let’s fish it out,” said Chuck. 

“We won’t need to,” she an- 
swered. “Dyke often goes in for 


_ scrambled with his forefeet and 


sticks. { think he'll get thi 
too.” 
She put an arm around 
Dyke’s neck and pointed towan 
the thing that drifted eve 
closer. 

“Fetch, Dyke!” she urged 
“Bring it to me!” 

The dog floundered from the 
bank into the water and swam 
strongly into midstream, cir 
cling to meet the thing as it 
bobbed over the uneven river. 
bed. 

“Good boy!” Chuck encour. 
aged him. 

The dog swung in and caught 
a corner of it between his jaws. 

“I believe it’s a_ pillow, 
Alex!” Chuck declared. “It's 
“striped like ticking.” 

“Ticking doesn’t soak wa 
ter easily,” Alexandria agreed. 
“That's probably why it -floats 
so well.” 

‘was swimming shore 
ward. The pillow seemed heavy, 
for now and then he shifted his 
hold on it. 

“Come, Dyke,” she urged 
him. 

“Come, boy!” Chuck te 
peated. 

Under their encouragement 
the big dog swam faster. He 
blundered into the bank. He 


kicked with his hind legs. Chuck 
caught him by the collar and 
pulled. Alexandria took hold 
of the thing that the dog held 
between his teeth. Slowly they 
dragged him and a half-soaked 
pillow from the water. 

Under the strain the casing 
gave with an ominous ripping 
sound, and Alexandria called, 
“Drop it, Dyke!” 

Dyke obeyed. 

“Shucks!”” Chuck exclaimed 
as he bent over Alexandria and 
the slit casing from which the 
dank feathers spilled onto the 
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riverbank. “Just feathers and 
more feathers!” 

“No.” 

Her quick eyes saw something 
else in the sodden heap, a mis- 
cellany of papers, stiff, official 
looking, profuse with American 
eagles and gilded printing. 

“Bonds!” exclaimed Chuck. 

“There are stickers on them 
that say——"_ 

Alexandria could hardly tell 
what the stickers said, she was 
so excited. “Gates City Bank! 
But here’s one—see, Chuck!” 

She sat back on her heels and 
held them toward him. Here 
and there among the papers one 
showed the name of the Han- 
over Bank! 

“I guess,” she stammered, “I 

Unheeded someone had come 
down the slope. Alexandria's 
grandfather stopped _ beside 
them, staring too. 

“You guess right, Alex!” he 
exclaimed, and there was an 
eagerness and relief in his voice 
that she had never heard before. 
“It’s loot from both the banks! 
It proves that the same person 
robbed them both. Now if we 
can figure out where this pillow 
comes from!” 

He picked up some of the 
feathers and fingered them 
thoughtfully. He turned the 
ticking, hunting for a laundry 
mark or the name of the manu- 
facturer that might be printed 
on it, but he found nothing. 

“What kind of duck feathers 
would you say these are?” he 
asked Alexandria. 


“Indian Runner,” she said. 


He nodded and began bund- 


ling feathers, ticking, and bonds 
together. 

Chuck said jubilantly: “Then 
all we have to do is find a flock 
of Indian Runners! Let’s get 
Started, Alexandria!” 


“Not so fast,’ Grandfather 
warned them. “This isn’t a new 
pillow tick. Because a man’s 
raising Indian Runners today is 
no sign he was raising them 
when this pillow was made. 
And a man who was raising 
them when it was made may not 
be raising them now.” 

Chuck’s face fell. So did 
Alexandria’s bounding spirits. 
She had thought, as Chuck had, 
that they could go on the mo- 
ment and find the bank robber, 
vindicating her father forever 
in the eyes of the community. 

While they stood crestfallen 
her grandfather explained: “I 
came to tell you, Alex, that your 
father and I are going to town 
to see Mr. Anderson. We're tak- 
ing your advice, Chuck, and get- 
ting the best lawyer anywhere 
to look after us this time.” 

Chuck flushed, embarrassed 
at the reminder of his boasting, 
but pleased too. 

“Grandfather,” said Alexan- 
dria tensely, “is it all right if 
we try to find out who’s been 
raising Indian Runners? We 
want to do something, don’t we, 
Chuck?” 

“We certainly do,” he said. 

Grandfather was pleased. 
“Of course it’s all right!” he 
said. “It may be very important. 
But there’s no use telling any- 
one what you found in the river. 
There’s really no use telling 
anyone that the house is empty 
or where we are. Just keep mum 
about everything till we can get 
Mr. Anderson to work on this.” 

Alexandria and Chuck started 
on their inspection of the poul- 
try yards up the river. There 
were no Indian Runner ducks 
in the Barth barns. The Barths 
themselves were gone. So was 
Mrs. Caudle. 

‘At two o'clock they returned 
to the Duncan farm discour- 


By Florence Taylor 


Tonight, dear God, I say a 
prayer 
For boys and girls in every 
land; 
May they know freedom from 
all fear 
By holding tightly to Your 
hand. 


aged. They had visited six farms 


and found no Indian Runners. 
They were hungry and tired, 
and the house was deserted. 

“How about some more 
bread, butter, and applesauce, 
with a glass of milk?” she asked 
Chuck. “I could whip up an 
omelet in no time.” 

“You'll have me growling 
like a wolf if you say anything 
more about food,” he answered 
with a grin. “I'll get wood for 
the fire.” 

When he returned Mrs. 
Caudle was with him. 

“Where’s your grandpa?” 
she asked breathlessly. “The 
Barth’s are coming! Where's 
your pa? They'd both ought to 
be here. The Barths are a- 
comin’ with the constable. 
They're going to put you out.” 

Alexandria sat down weakly 
on a chair. 

“Shut up the house,” Chuck 
said quickly. “Don’t even open 
the door. I’ll run into town and 
see if I can find your folks, 
Alexandria, and my father.” 

Mrs. Caudle stood wringing 
her hands. 

(To be continued) 
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OMMY’S fur was soft and warm, and he 

was round and fat, sometimes shy and some- 
times spry—they called him Fraidy Cat. He was 
afraid of shadows, even of his own; afraid to 
climb up in a tree; afraid to sleep alone. 

Sometimes he'd creepy-creep along no faster 
than a snail; sometimes he'd bounce just like a 
ball; sometimes he’d chase his tail. 

But when things came toward him he’d hunch 
his back up high, bristle up his fur, and spit; and 
then away he'd fly. 

His little sister Snowball and his brother Polka 
Dot always acted unafraid and brave, no matter 
what. > 

Their mother tried to teach them to be 
thoughtful and polite. “Don’t cry and miaow 
around,” she said, ‘when things don’t go just 
right. And when someone is kind to you and 
gently strokes your fur, always stop and thank 
him with a happy little purr. 

“Always wash your face and paws before you 
eat, and then when you have eaten, don’t forget 
to wash them clean again. And when you lose 
your temper, remember always pause and very 

slowly count to ten before you use your claws. 

“When something really fierce is near don’t be 
ashamed to scat; but please don’t run from harm- 
less things and be a fraidy cat. There’s nothing 
in the darkness that should cause you any fright; 
there’re just the same things that are there when 
it is light.” 

Tommy would cock one pointed ear and look 
as if he heard; but from his actions it would seem 
he hadn’t heard a word. He'd follow at his 
mother’s heels from daylight until dark and stand 
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around and wait until she found a place to patk; 
then he’d cuddle close beside her in a fluffy little 
heap and purr just like an engine till he purred 
himself to sleep. 

One night his mother told him: “You must 
learn to sleep alone. You don’t want to keep on 
sleeping with your mother till you’re grown. The 
way to learn to do a thing is just start in and 
do it; and even though it’s hard at first, just 
keep on sticking to it. Polka Dot and Snowball 
aren’t afraid; they romp and play and go to bed 
alone at night. You're just as smart as they. To 
morrow night you'll sleep alone,” and as she 
cuddled near she gave his face a loving lick 
and whispered, “Good night, dear.” 

Next morning Tommy stretched and yawned 
and gave his tail a wave and said, “I'll go off 
by myself and practice being brave.” He watched 
a chicken scratch for worms; he chased 4 
meadow mouse; he made a beetle scamper uf 
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derneath his leafy house. 

‘I'm tired,” he thought; “I'll rest awhile. 
Right here is where I'll stop. Wish I were brave 
enough to climb that tree clear to the top. Some- 
day I will, but not today.” He stretched out in 
the shade. “I'll take a snooze here by myself— 
purr, purr, I’m not afraid.” 

A little bee flew overhead. ‘Buzz, buzz,” said 
he, “buzz, buzz.” 

“His little engine,” Tommy thought, “sounds 
almost like mine does.” He took a little cat nap; 
then he blinked and looked around. What was 
that little rocklike thing so near him on the 
ground? “I didn’t notice it before,” he thought. 
“It's like a bowl.” He hit it lightly with his paw 
and watched it start to roll. Then he bounced 
up on his feet in wonder and surprise! Four 
legs, a head, and tail popped out right there 
before his eyes! 

He jumped upon the tree trunk and before 
he could say miaow was perched just like a blue 
Jay on the very highest bough. 

“Hurray for me; I climbed a tree,” he said 


with joy and pride. He stretched his mouth into 
a smile and looked from side to side. Then he 
had a dreadful thought; his smile became a 
frown. “I’m up all right,” he told himself, “but 
how will I get down? I climbed so fast there 
wasn’t time for me to be afraid, but it will be 
quite different when I start to go downgrade. 

“Tll bet that was a turtle,’ Tommy thought. 
“He can’t hurt me; but anyway I’m going to stay 
awhile up in this tree.” 

First he mewed, and then he miaowed, and 
then he sighed: “Oh, dear! I'm so far away 
from home no friends will pass near here. Or 
if they do”—he looked about to find a leafy 
pillow—“‘they’ll think I am a catbird or perhaps 
a pussy willow.” 

The leaves weren’t very soft, he found. “I 
can’t stay here all day,” he told himself. “It’s 
growing late; I must get down someway.” 

He started first to back down, but his little 
legs kept stalling. “I'll turn around so if I slip 
I'll see where I am falling,” he said, and back 
upon the limb he scrambled quicker ’n scat, and 
he could hear his little heart go pitter, pitapat. 

“I know what I'll do,” he thought. “I'll climb 
right down headfirst. Then I can see what’s hap- ° 
pening if worst should come to worst.” But he’d 
no more than started when his claws began to 
slip, and he was back again before his tail 
had time to flip. 

“I think I'll just stay here all night,” he said. 
“This tree’s so tall—I'd rather be a fraidy cat 
than be no cat at all!” 

He watched the stars come one by one and 
brighten up the sky. (Please turn to page 31) 
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When Man Listens 


jem years before the Christian era Judah 
was a rich and prosperous nation, but its 
people had grown careless in their duty toward 
God. They thought more of their wealth and 
possessions than they did of God, who had 
prospered them. They looked enviously at the 
power and splendor of neighboring nations and 
copied the ways of the heathen. They forsook 
the religious teaching of their fathers, and soon 
trouble threatened their nation from all sides. 

Many times in the past prophets had come 
to the cities and towns to warn the people against 
wrongdoing. Often these men came from the 
hills or the wilderness and were dressed in rough 
clothes made from the skins of wild animals. 
These men lived a life of solitude and medita- 

‘tion. They listened to the voice of God, and 
God revealed many things to them. 

But the people in the cities usually paid little 
attention to the great truths that these inspired 
prophets taught. They laughed at them and 
continued in the way of selfishness and sin. 

In Jerusalem at this time there lived a rich 
and educated man named Isaiah. He was a 
luxury-loving man, who enjoyed the culture and 
good things of his city without giving much 
thought to the welfare of the less fortunate 
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people there. But God saw the need. In the past 
when the Children of Israel were in trouble God 
had spoken to one of them and through him 
helped the others. God now spoke to Isaiah. 

As Isaiah rested one day, God came to him 
in a vision. He saw God face to face. As he 
stood in the presence of God he saw the blessed- 
ness and brightness of heaven. He realized then 
how deeply Judah had become involved in self- 
ishness and sin. He thought of the great and 
beautiful temple that King Solomon had built, 
and of the long and pompous ritual and cere 
monies that they held in it. He thought of the 
altars and the many animals they burned as sac- 
rifices upon them. But though the people of 
Judah followed these rules and forms of worship, 
the poor and needy people of the city were ne- 
glected and often abused. 

In this vision Isaiah looked upon God, and 
his heart was filled with love for Him. He 
knew that God and God alone could save the 
people from the selfishness and sin in theit 
own hearts and from their enemies without. He 
thought of all his friends in Jerusalem, the 


well-to-do, fortunate citizens, who instead of 


being kind and charitable because of the blessings 
they enjoyed were proud and haughty and cold. 
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If only they could see and know God as he member that God looks upon the goodness in 


knew Him! the heart.” With this in mind Samuel chose the 
A voice from heaven said: “Who will go to shepherd boy David to be the future king. Sam- 
the people? Whom shall I send?” uel knew there was goodness in the boy’s heart, 
Without hesitation Isaiah answered, “I am and he chose well, for David made a good king. 
here, Lord; send me.” The house of David, as David’s descendants 


Again Isaiah heard the voice, “Go, tell the came to be called, brought honor to Israel. 
people the things that you have seen, and the During the time of Isaiah the people of Judah 
things that you know to be true.” feared most the king of Assyria. He was powet- 

When a man listens as God speaks his heart ful, and his soldiers were well trained. As this 
is changed. Isaiah went about the streets of Je- king became more boastful and threatening, the 
rusalem talking as a prophet. Fearlessly he re- people of Judah spent long hours in prayer. They 
buked the nation in the name of God. He told ade many sacrifices on the altars and brought 
the people that their sins were more powerful ™any costly gifts to the Temple. The whole 
in bringing about the downfall of their nation city of Jerusalem was given over to worship. 
than were the enemies outside its borders. He The Lord spoke to Isaiah, and Isaiah told the 
said a nation was no better and no stronger people: “Come, let us reason together. God 
than its people. , _ does not care for your sacrifices. He is weary of 

The people were much surprised to hear Isaiah YyOut showy and meaningless ceremonies. God 
say these things. He was one of them. He lived in 
Jerusalem. He was not a hermit from the hills or 


en wilderness; he was a cultured, educated man. : (God's Child 


He was a friend to the king, a companion to the ; 

chief priests. But he wanted his friends and all By Harriet B. Jones 

the people to know that God takes care of good 

people and that destruction surely follows the I th aa hands to work for Thee, 
1e past | Wicked. “Repent,” Isaiah begged, “and turn to wo feet to walk Thy ways, 


Fog | God.” Two eyes to see, two ears to hear, 


h him When a man listens as God speaks his heart is had ee Thee; 
ah, changed. Many centuries before God had spoken Thy iovine child I a 
o him | to Abraham. “Leave the land of the unbelievers y 8 beat d 
As he | and go into another country that I will show you. sane: 
lessed- | There your name shall become great and your 
d then | family an honored people. Through you all 
n self | the people of the earth shall be blessed.” So 
at and | Abraham had obeyed God and down through the 
| built, | years his descendants had increased in number 


1 cere | until they became a mighty people. That people yoy repent of your evil ways, if you are willing 
of the | Was Israel. to be guided by His love, your prayers will be 
as sac- | Many years later God spoke to Moses when answered.” 

ple of | the Children of Israel were downtrodden in The people listened to Isaiah and tried ear- 


orship, | Egypt. “Go,” God told Moses, “and bring my  nestly to grasp his faith in God. The king of Ju- 
ere ne- | people out of Egypt.” When the people them- dah too sincerely desired to leave off his old evil 
selves became rebellious, selfish, and quarrel- ways. Finally when the enemy marched against 
d, and | some, God spoke to Moses again and gave him Judah Isaiah told the king: “Remember to be « 
n. He | the Ten Commandments. The Ten Command- till, think about the things I have taught you, 
ve the | ments are laws for just and righteous living, and do not be fainthearted. Your enemies are 
| their | and when obeyed, they give peace to all men unbelievers; they shall not conquer your country, 
ut. He throughout the world. for God is not with them.” " 
n, the God spoke to the prophet Samuel when He The people believed Isaiah to be a prophet 
“ad of'| sent Samuel to select a king for Israel. “Look with authority, and they accepted him as their 
essings | not upon the outward appearance of men when leader. Again the Lord spoke to Isaiah, and he 
1 cold. | you choose a king,” God told the prophet. “Re- told the king: (Please turn to page 30) 


wants you to look to Him and let His love fill 
your heart. In spite of your past mistakes you 
are not without hope. If you will talk things 
over with Him, He has promised to listen. If 
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By Gladys Brierly Ashour 


When Brownies hide in autumn leaves 
And black cats prowl at night; 

When witches leave their cobweb signs 
Upon their broomstick flights; 


When boys and girls with faces queer 
Are playing Brownie tricks; 

When tubs of bright red apples gleam 
And pumpkins on tall sticks— 


It isn’t difficult to guess, 
As sheeted spooks appear, 

The time has come for eerie fun, 
And Hallowe’en is here! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


The gorgeous colors of the trees and flowers and the quiet warmth 
of the October sun fill our days with beauty. Your letters tell me that 
you are adding to October’s glory by radiating joy to all the world. Would 
you like to join our club and add your joy to ours? Send a card 
or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. I'll be happy 
to send one to you. 

You radiate joy to all the world by first radiating joy to your family. 
A good way to do this is to treat each member as kindly and as cour- 
teously as you would a guest in your home. You and your family are 
very important to each other, so much so that God arranged it that you 
could live together for a time. Your family is a special gift of love to 
you from God. Here is a little verse that will help you remember how 
to begin radiating joy: 

In my family I’m always careful 


To do my very best 
To be as kind and helpful 
As if each member were a guest. 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: Lately I have had 
a lot of help from The Prayer of 
Faith. In a spelling bee I was one 
of the winners for the school and 
one of the last to be “spelled 
down” in the county contest. I am 
very thankful for this. I have 
learned to know that it’s fine if I 
win, and if I lose that’s fine too. I 
do everything this way, knowing 
that God’s will is right. Instead of 
being unhappy about my own loss 
‘I am happy for the winner, and I 
hope she keeps on winning. I’m 
happier this way.—Elaine. 

Games are fun; contests are 
fun. In a way we can win even 
when we lose. This sounds con- 
tradictory, but it is true if we 
think of ourselves in all con- 
tests as really competing with 
our own record. Whether our 
side wins or loses, if we have 


improved our performance, and 

we can with God's help, we 

have truly won a victory. Re- 

membering this verse is help- 

ful: 

“Good, better, best—I’ll never 
let it rest 

Till my good is better, and my 

better best.” 


Dear Secretary: | am a new mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club and was very glad to receive 
my membership card. 

Once my dog got lost, and I was 
very upset about it. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and he soon came 
home again. 

Since I was a little girl I have 
always wished that I had a piano, 
as I love music. I used to say The 
Prayer of Faith every night, and 


I made a place in the sitting room 
for the piano. 

One day recently as I was play. 
ing in the garden with my friends 
I saw a van stop outside our house 
with a lovely piano in it. I was very 
surprised to see the men bringin 
the piano in our garden gate, a 
I ran to the front of the house to 


see it. My father was standing at 
the gate, and he told me the piano © 


was to be my very own. I was very 
happy. I love making up my own 
tunes and playing them on my 
piano.—]une (South Africa). 


June’s story reminds us that 
prayer is the golden key that 
opens the way to God’s many, 
many blessings. When we pray 
God shows us the way to have 
all the good things that we 
want and need. God wants us 
to have these things; He wants 
us to be happy. We may be sure 
that He hears and answers out 
prayers in His perfect way. 


Dear Barbara: Many thanks for 
your letter. I am very glad to hear 
that I am a true Booster. Today | 
have cooked dinner for my grand- 
mother and am doing her house- 
work, I thought I would do it since 
I am on holiday from school. The 
are “The Heart’s Garden,” by 

therine Merrill, is very good, and 
what it says is true. I am going to 
try sowing the thought seeds of 
love, joy, helpfulness, courage, and 
obedience.—Gary (England). 


In the poem that Gary men- 
tions, Katherine Merrill says 


that every kind, loving thought 
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bears a kind, loving deed. Back 
of Gary’s loving-kindness to his 
grandmother were kind, loving 
thoughts. Let’s all try to plant 
loving seed thoughts so thick in 
a‘tow that there will not be 
room for weed thoughts (self- 
ish thoughts) to grow. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been try- 
ing to keep the rules of the club. I 
have been trying to say only good 
words, and I try always to make 
people happy.—Jack. 


I believe that you will agree 
with me that Jack is a true 
Booster. We Boosters never 
think it too hard to be kind and 
helpful at all times. We try 
never to be too tired or too 
cross to give someone a big 
smile or to help him if he needs 


help. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like school very 
much and try to learn as much as 
I can. At home I try to study the 
lessons I am going to have the next 
day so that I may know them. 

I have always been with my sis- 
ter a lot, and when she goes away 
to school next year I do not know 
what I am going to do. We always 
play together, and when she goes, 
all my other girl friends will go 
away too, so I will be left with just 
one girl, who is in the third grade. 
—Susana (Mexico). a 


When we face a change we 
often do not see what we can 
do when it comes. Yet Susana 
will find that God will help 
her to have new friends when 
her sister and the older girls 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


are gone. She will be so hap- 
py in this new adventure that 
she will laugh to think that 
she ever felt uncertain about 
it. She will remember that 
the way to be a friend is to be 
loving, patient, unselfish, har- 
monious, and happy. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have now 
joined the Good Words Booster 
Club, and I am very happy about 
it. I am following the he every 
day. I have been reading The 
Prayer of Faith every night until 
now I have memorized it. 

I keep busy with my piano les- 
sons and my playing in the school 
band. I try always to get good 
grades in school and to have my 
Sunday school lessons well pre- 
pared. I am a cub scout, and my 
scout group meets in my basement. 
I find that if a boy keeps busy he 
doesn’t have time to get into trou- 
ble-—Gerald. 


I believe you will enjoy Ger- 
ald’s recipe for happiness. He 
has found that God’s joy is his, 
and all day long his hands find 
happy things to do. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
lovely letter and was so glad to hear 
from you. Every night before I go 
to sleep I ask God to help me be a 
good girl who has only kind 
thoughts toward others, to help me 
in my schoolwork, and to help me 
be a good Booster. I also thank 
Him for a good home, good clothes, 
good food, and such things. When- 
ever I do or say anything I 
shouldn’t, I think, “Would a 


Booster do that?” Then I try not 
to do it again.—Barbara. 


Barbara walks in gladness 
through every hour of every 
day. She does this because she 
remembers to ask God for His 
help, but she also remembers 
always to thank Him when she 
is joyous and happy. I like to 
think that every Booster remem- 
bers with Barbara to say, “Fa- 
ther, I thank thee,” for every 
good thing that comes to him. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. ; 

Joan Houston (9), Rte. 2, Mary- 
ville, Mo.; Beverly Briest (11), 
Rte. 3, St. Peter, Minn.; David 
Greene (11), 145 Winters Ave., 
Catonsville 28, Md.; Lucky Kelly 
(12), Box 183, Daisy Lane, Croton 
Falls, N. Y.; Edith Pokela (13), 
Rte. 1, Box 129, Bruce Crossing, 
Mich.; Yukola Boyd, (12), Sex- 
smith, Alta., Canada; Angie Ruth 
Carroll (10), Rte. 2, Maryville, 
Mo.; Mark Gullickson (6), Rte. 1, 
Freeman, S. Dak.; Elaine Sinkway 
(8), 273 N. 8th St., Prospect Park 
2, N. J.; Barbara Meredith (9), 
Rte. 1, Hurlock, Md.; Shirley Ben- 
nett (12), West Point, Calif.; 
Pauline Keatts (13), Rte. 1, Re- 
public, Mo.; Barbara Davis (13), 
Box 80, Lamont, Miss.; Glenda 
Verster (11), P. O. Box 12, Ar- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1948 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Halloween Comes David 


AVID wakened, tense with alarm. 
His room was dark. Outside the wind 


shook the trees, and the ragged pattern of the 


October leaves moved restlessly on the wall. 
But it was not late. 

David strained his ears for the sound that 
had broken his sleep. It came again, the rattle 
of pebbles against the window across the room. 
He breathed deep with relief. This was the night 
before Halloween! 

Grinning, he crept to the window, hoping to 
surprise some prankster. 

Cautiously he raised it. His father had gone 
to Kansas City on business, and he did not want 
to disturb his mother. 

Someone stood below him. 

“Hey, Dave!” The voice was Charley Brewer's, 
deep and husky but cautious too! : 

David thrust his head out of the window. He 

was surprised and a little resentful, for he re- 

membered that earlier in the evening before he 
went to bed he had rummaged a box for some 
gold-and-black paper. He had wanted to make a 
tie to wear with the clown costume his mother 
had made for him to wear to Bob’s Halloween 
party. But the paper had not been there. 

When he asked his mother about it, she an- 
swered: “I forgot, Son. Charley Brewer stopped 
in yesterday. You know, ever since you were 
a baby your things have been yours to keep or to 
give away; but the roll of paper was on the 
table, and it fascinated him.'I knew you’d want 
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him to have a piece, so I gave him one.” 

“I’m glad you did,” David said quickly. 
“One’s all I need. But I can’t find any.” 

“I told him to put the roll back in the box,” 
she said. F 

David searched again. “It’s not here, Mother.” 

She was silent. 

“T’m sorry, Son,” she said at last. 

David had tried to think that Charley mis- 
understood his mother, but “piece” and “roll” 
sound very different. Unhappily he went upstairs 
to bed, leaving her before the fireplace reading. 

Standing at the window, he now saw Charley 
below him and heard him call in a hushed 
voice: “Come down, Dave! Something bad’s 
cooking.” 

While David dressed he decided not to dis- 
turb his mother. If he needed to, he could call 
her later. 

“Dave!” Charley greeted him breathlessly, as 
if he had been running. “The boys are gonna 
swipe the apples you put in your north cellar. 
Halloween trick tonight. Pretty quick.” 

“No!” 

David’s heart stood still. Those were the ap- 
ples his father was going to exhibit in the county 
fair next week—all of them extraordinary in 
size, shape, color, texture and flavor. If anyone 
stole them his father would consider his trip to 
Kansas City a costly one, for the apples might 
mean a cash prize for him and a ready sale for all 
the young trees he could put on the market. 
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“They tried to scare me,” Charley explained. 
“Said they'd beat me up if I told you. But I ain’t 
scared!” 

David cleared his throat uneasily. 

“Who are they?” he asked. 

“Zip Holliday’s the leader. Morry Dalton was 
with him when I left. They were going to pick 
up the others, but I didn’t wait to see who. 
You've been decent to me, Dave. I aim to be de- 
cent to you.” 

David remembered the roll of paper. Charley 
sounded friendly and sincere, not at all as though 
he would steal anything. Still the paper was 

one. 

“Shall we tell your folks?” Charley asked anx- 
iously. 

David shook his head. ‘‘Father’s not here, and 
I don’t want to worry Mother. If we can’t handle 
it I'll tip you off, and you come back for her.” . 

When they reached the cellar they found ev- 
erything quiet. The moon was coming up over 
the hill, and it shone whitely 
all around them. They stopped 
in front of a big oak, and in its 
shadow they waited. 

Faintly at last they heard 
voices. 

“They're coming!” Charley 
said. “What do we do?” 

David saw them: Zip, a big 
boy about Charley’s size; Mor- 
ry, smooth-moving and athletic; 
Earl Farrell and Teddy Malone, 
who never thought very far 
ahead; a boy called Joe, whose 
reputation for fairness was not good. David 
remembered a snowball fight in which Joe packed 
stones into his balls. Someone was hurt, and 
that spoiled the fun. 

The Halloweeners paused at the bottom of 
the slope to put on masks. 

“You stay here, Charley,” David said quietly. 
“If they see you they'll know you told me. It'll 
make them mad, and I'll be whipped before I 
start.” 

He strolled down the slope, trying to look 
careless and confident. Somehow he had to 
save his father’s apples! 


“Hi!” he called. “Your masks don’t hide you 


much.” 


Zip said, “Smart, are you?” 
“No, Zip,” said David. “I saw you put them 
on. I got it in my head some Halloweeners might 


not know my father was entering apples in the 
fair and might want to sample them. They're 
beauties, and he wouldn’t want to lose them.” 

“Huh!” said Joe. “Good eating!” 

Zip stepped forward. Joe nudged Morry, but 
Morry hesitated with Earl and Teddy. 

David said desperately: ““They’re good eating, 
all right, but if my father wins it'll be good 
for our whole township. We'll be known as a 
fine apple district. Why don’t we go into the 
house? We could pop corn and bob the apples 
we have in there and listen to the radio. Mom 
made some fresh cookies, and I think she'll give 
us some.” 

The idea seemed to appeal to Zip, but he said, 
“Huh, I raid my mother’s cooky jar whenever 


“They’re coming!” Charley said. “What shall we do?” 


there’s anything in it.” 

Joe said obstinately: “I don’t like popcorn 
and cookies. I want those prize apples.” 

Something told David that arguing would 
make Joe more determined. 

He said evenly: “It’s dark in the cellar. You'd 
have a bad time finding them. What do you 
say, Earl and Teddy? You too, Morry?” 

“T’ll never turn down cookies and apples and 
popcorn for apples alone,” said Teddy enthusi- 
astically. 

“Me neither,” said Earl. 

“Sure,” said Morry. “We can have as much 
fun raiding the cooky jar as the apple cellar!” 

The Halloweeners laughed and started for 
the house; but David stood frozen with dread. 
They were not coming to his house as guests 
and friends. The robber spirit that had brought 
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them to his father’s cellar to 
take apples that did not belong 
to them was sending them to 
his mother’s kitchen to get the 
cookies they wanted, whether 
she offered them or not! She 
would of course gladly sacrifice 
her cookies to save his: father’s 
apples; but once inside the 
house, what else would the 
boys do? 

“Hey, fellows,” he cried. 
“Get this straight. I didn’t in- 
vite you to the house to take 
anything my mother doesn’t 
want us to have. That'd be 
stealing for you and me too.” 

Zip and Joe laughed again, 
and Morry said in his soft, 
smooth voice: “Stealing? This 
is Halloween, bud!” 

“Kids don’t steal from their 
own folks!” Teddy protested. 

“In my family,” David de- 
clared warmly, “we treat each 
other as fair and square as we 
do other folks. So I guess if 
you can’t come in as friends and 
have fun popping corn and bob- 
bing apples and listening to 
the radio and eating cookies, if 
Mom gives them to us, I guess 
you'll have to go back to the 
cellar. I guess if you do that 
you'll hurt yourselves worse 
than you hurt my father, even if 
you eat every apple there, be- 
cause taking things that don’t 
belong to you is stealing— 
Halloween or any other time.” 

_ He stopped. He was hot and 
trembling with his earnestness, 
but he realized that even with 
‘Charley's help he might not be 
able to save the apples if Zip 
and his gang decided to take 
them. 

Joe sidled toward the cellar. 


“What are we waiting for?” 
he asked. 

Morty put a hand on Joe’s 
arm. He said slowly: “The size 
of the apples won’t make them 
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taste better. Thete’s a lot in 
what David says. Every once in 
a while I get a feeling that if] 
don’t stop being so ratty, some. 
day I'll wake up and find I've 
got four legs and -a long tail 
and a squeaky voice! I don't 
really want to be a rat, but 
sometimes I act like one.” He 
turned to Zip. “Why don’t we 
go to the house and behave? 
I've always had a good time at 
David's. He’s got apples, and 
if his mom gives us cookies 
we're ahead of our game. He 
says we can pop corn too. I 
think we'd have more fun that 
way than——” 

He stopped suddenly, and his 
gaze hunted the shadows be. 
hind David. 

“Do I see Charley Brewer 
back there?” he asked. 

David whirled. 

Charley had left the oak tree 
and was coming toward them. 

Zip called, “I told you, Char- 
ley, we'd beat you if——” 

“Don’t be mad, Zip,” Da- 
vid said, for he felt the wall of 
bad feeling that had been dis- 
solving between them rising 
hard and high again. 

“You oughtn’t to be mad,” 
Charley said eagerly. “If I 
hadn’t come you'd stolen Mr. 
Harrison’s apples. The law’d 
be after you—Halloween or no 
Halloween. Besides -you’d be- 
gun to turn yourselves into rats, 
like Morry says.” He swung 
around to David. “You know, 
Dave, it ain’t easy figuring out 
what’s right and what’s wrong 
and what’s going to make me 
into the kind of man I want to 
be when I get growed, but every 
once in a while you give me 4 
good steer. I’m bringing you 
back that gold-and-black paper 
I carried away yesterday. When 
your mother said to take a piece 
I started telling myself how you 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


HEWING gum, whether 

it is the ordinary variety 
or the popular “bubble” va- 
riety, is perhaps one of Ameri- 
cas most popular customs. 
How many sticks of gum does 
the average American chew in 
a year? You would hardly be- 
lieve it, but the answer is one 
hundred and thirty. 


The first gumchewer of 
whom we have any record was 
a man who is well known for 
his political and military ex- 
ploits but who not many people 
know was innocently responsi- 
ble for the beginning of the 
chewing-gum industry. This 
man was Santa Anna, onetime 
president of Mexico and leader 
of the Mexican army at the time 
of the Texas Rebellion and 
again during the war between 
the United States and Mexico 
in 1846-48. 


One day in the year 1869, 
while on a trip to Staten Island, 
Thomas Adams of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, saw Santa Anna, 
who was then living on the 
island, chewing a piece of 
chicle. Within a few years 
Adams and his son began man- 
ufacturing “chewing chicle” in 
round pellets and later in long, 


By Roland Rexroth 
INO 


thin strips. This product was 
chewy but tasteless. John Col- 
gan of Louisville, Kentucky, is 
supposed to have been the first 
chewing-gum manufacturer to 
add balsam flavoring to the 
gum. Later other manufac- 


turers added peppermint and 
pepsin. Now chewing gum is 
obtainable in many different 
flavors. 

The British Honduras stamps 


that we illustrate this month 
show us how philatelic recog- 
nition has been given to the 
chewing-gum industry. The 
two-cent stamp shows how the 
milky juice of the sapodilla or 
naseberry tree is gathered by 
the native chicleros. Deep zig- 
zag cuts are made in the tree, 
sometimes to a height of thirty 
feet from the ground. The juice 
oozes out and runs into a fe- 
ceptacle at the base of the tree. 
The coagulated juice is boiled 
in large kettles and then poured 
into wooden forms and molded 
into blocks weighing about 
twenty-five pounds each. If you 
will look closely just beneath 
the word “chicle’” on the four- 
cent stamp, you will see pic- 
tured two blocks of raw chicle 
ready for export. Much of the 
gum that we chew today is 
made principally of chicle from 
British Guiana, plus other in- 
gredients added during its man- 
ufacture. 

Now, fellow stamp collec- 
tors, if you enjoy chewing gum, 
be careful not to get any of it 
on your stamps or album pages. 
If you do you may ruin them, 
for the sticky stuff is almost im- 
possible to remove without in- 
juring the paper surface. 


had lots and could get more and 
you didn’t want it as much as I 
did. Before I knew it I took the 
whole roll! But you showed me 
just now that I don’t really want 


things that don’t belong to me. 


Thanks, Dave, a lot!” 


He held out hard, 


chapped hand, and David took 


it. He liked this big, rough 
fellow who had had so little 
chance to learn the things he 
had learned so easily. 

“Come in with us, Charley,” 
he said cordially. “We're going 
to have apples and popcorn and 
‘maybe some of Mom’s cookies, 
if she can spare them, aren’t we, 


boys?” 

“Sure,” said Zip, and Morty 
added, ‘‘we were at loose ends 
tonight, David; and we'll be 
glad to come—if it’s O. K. 
with your mother.” 

“She'll like it,” said David 
cheerfully; and he knew that 
she would. 
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Year-Round Daisies 


Aix 


By Wini Wooton 


\\/ OULD you ever dream that from persimmon seeds, so 
numerous at this time of the year, you can make beautiful 
jewelry for sports costumes, sweaters, or tailored frocks? These 
seeds have a beautiful luster that is not found in most seeds, and 
everyone will insist that you used shellac or some sort of clear 
plastic coating to obtain such an attractive permanent finish. 

The seeds can be arranged into all sorts of clever designs, but 
one of the most successful and decorative is the daisy. 

There is a thin skin about each seed that gives it a dull finish, 
but when it is dry this skin can be cracked off very easily. Better 
still, as soon as the seeds are taken from the persimmon soak them 
‘ in water for a short time and slip off the skin. When dry the seeds 
are ready for use. 

Because the seeds have such a hard surface, it is difficult to 
drill a hole through one without splitting it. This may be accom- 
plished very easily however by heating a long pin (a hat pin or 
corsage pin will do) and burning a hole in the smaller or pointed 
end of each seed. (See A.) 

Each seed has a flat edge and a rounded edge. To make a daisy 
necklace lay the seeds so the flat edges all face in one direction. 
Then thread twelve seeds together (see B.) Tie the string very 
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tightly, so the seeds form , 
circle. These are the petals of 
your brown daisy. 

Bring one end of the thread 
through the center of the flower 
and string on it one yellow bead 
if the bead is fairly large, a 
in D, or string three beads, a 
in E, if tiny seed beads ag 
used. The thread can then k 
fastened by continuing it to the 
other side of the flower and fy. 
ing it on the underside. If a 
cluster of tiny seed beads is de 
sired the thread can be brought 
back through the center again 
and again, threading two ot 
three more beads each time u- 
til the cluster is nicely rounded 
and the center space is com- 


pletely filled in. 


Securely knot the thread at 
the back, and the daisy is fin- 
ished. (See F and G.) For one 
daisy on a necklace, as in J, 
simply burn a hole through the 
outside end of one seed, insert- 
ing a slender chain or cord 
through it. 

If you wish a really beautiful 
necklace to wear with a yellow 
or gold-colored woolen sweater, 
make several daisies, the num- 
ber depending on the length of 
necklace that you desire. Make 
a hole in the outer end of one 
seed in each flower. Use a sturdy 
thread or very fine wire and be- 
tween two daisies thread about 
twenty-four tiny brown seed 
beads that match the color of 
the persimmon seeds as closely 
as possible. (See H.) 

You'll be proud to wear your 
necklace. Mother and Sister will 
both be delighted to receive 
such necklaces as gifts. To give 
your mother a complete set, 
make two extra daisies, cement- 
ing each one to an earring 
screw. Now she will have 4 
matching pair of daisy earrings 
to wear with her necklace. 
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By Florence Taylor 
For the week of October 3 


Dear God, watch over me to- 
day 
And keep me safe at work and 
play. 
For the week of October 10 
God, help me watch the words 
I use 


And only loving ones to 
choose. 


For the week of October 17 
Father, I know that I am 
blessed 


When at each task I’ve done 
my best. 


For the week of October 24 


God, help me cheerfully to 
obey 

The rules at school or home 
each day. 


For the week of October 31 


Father, I pray for lasting 
peace, 


For love to rule, and wars - 


to cease. 


Pen Pal List 
(Continued from page 21) 
lington, O. F. S., S. Africa; Lilia 
Castro (13), c/o Dr. Pio Castro, 
Graham Mem. Hosp., Tagbilaran, 
Bohol, Philippine Islands; Hugh 
Taylor (12), 12 Addie St., Mother- 
well, Lanarkshire, Scotland; Fay 
Odgers (10), 13 Merribell Ave., 

Coburg, Vict., Australia. 


By Glenn Morgan 


ip fun to make your own masks for Halloween. If you are 
small enough to pull a paper shopping bag down over your 
shoulders and put your arms through the string loops on each 
side, you can be a cat. (See A.) 

Cut slits for eyes, fasten a spool in place for the nose and 
glue pipe cleaners or strips of stiff cardboard in place for whiskers. 
Braid a tail from strips of rags; tie a bow on one end of it and 
tie the other end of it around you. Practice a gruesome miaow, 
and you are ready for Halloween! 

To be an owl (see B) paste two paper plates on a paper shop- 
ping bag and cut two holes for eyes. Cut a hole on each side of 
the bag for your arms, and paste brown-paper wings over the 
holes. (See B.) Cut out ears and nose and paste on. Paint a few 
feathers on the mask, if you care to. 

But if you want to be a glamour girl (see C), take a paper 
sack that is large enough to slip over your head and paste strips 
of newspaper on the bottom of it for hair. Cut slits for eyes, nose, 
and mouth, making a fringe of the paper above the eyes to form 
eyelashes. Paint the lips red, pin a crepe-paper bow to the top 
of the newspaper hair, and you are ready to be a glamour girl! 
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Blue Beauty 


(Continued from page 9) 


Before he had time to & 
plain the situation to his moth. 
er he heard a slight commotion, 
and he looked out just as Gene 
rode up to the neighboring 
porch and stopped with a little 
flourish of the wheel. 

“Gene’s there now,” said 
Dale. “He can fix the chimney,” 

But he kept hearing voices 
next door, the opening of 
doors, and a great deal of 
pounding. Mrs. Norton 
watched the proceedings. 

“I guess their ladder’s no 
good. Gene is trying to repair 
it, and I heard Mrs. Butler say 
they hadn’t any suitable nails.” 

Dale went to the window. 
His erstwhile friend was trying 
the first rung. It broke beneath 
his weight. 

Dale knew what he must do. 
In the garage was a strong, al- 
most new ladder that his father 
had made. He couldn’t sit idly 
by and watch Gene climb the 
rickety ladder. Gene might 
break an arm or leg. Friend or 
enemy, he had to help him. 

With the aid of the good 
ladder, the two boys soon had 
the chimney cleared. 


As Dale started home carty- 
ing the ladder, Gene said: 
“Come over after supper, Dale. 
I've got something to show you. 
It’s pretty important.” 

Working with Gene on the 
Butler roof, with the brisk 
breeze carrying the first few 
drops of the rainstorm that was 
to follow, Dale had seemed to 
feel that nothing was wrong 
between them, and he realized 
that he didn’t want anything to 
be wrong. Note or no note, he 
still liked Gene, who had stood 
by his side in school from kin- 
dergarten to junior high. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


I'm grateful, Father, for good 
food 


To keep my body strong; 
And for Your tender love for 


me 
I give thanks all day long. 


When supper was over he 
entered the Butler living room 
in response to Gene’s hearty, 
“Come right in out of the rain.” 

Gene looked embarrassed. 
Dale waited for him to show 
him whatever it was that was 
so important, but as Gene did 
not bring out anything strange 
or spectacular, he soon forgot 
about it, and the boys visited as 
of old over a pan of popcorn. 

It was not long before Dale 
found himself telling his friend 
about the job he almost had 
and the bicycle he couldn’t buy. 

Gene’s eyes shone. ‘You 
mean if you had a bicycle for a 
week you'd get the job, because 
then you could buy the ‘Blue 
Beauty’? That’s easy! Use my 
bike next week, and make the 
payment with what. you now 
have plus your week’s wages.” 

Dale gasped. “I—I couldn’t 
do that, Gene. You wouldn’t 
want to spare your bike for an 
hour and a half each day.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I to help you 

get a bike?” 
_ The boys lay on their stom- 
achs on the floor and did some 
figuring to determine just how 
soon Dale would have the Blue 
Beauty all paid for if he spent 
almost nothing on himself in 
the meantime. 


“TIL go with you the first 
thing in the morning to see Mr. 
Judd and Mr. Seamer,” Gene 
Promised, “‘so they’ll know all 


By Nell Holbert 


Ghosts, goblins, and witches come in October. Try these recipes 


for your Halloween parties. 


Cinnamon Rolls 


V4 cake yeast 


cupful sugar 


cupful lukewarm water 
Let stand for five minutes, then add: 


14, cupful melted buttter or 
- shortening 
1 egg 


teaspoonful salt 
34, cupful lukewarm water 
214 cupfuls flour 


@ Beat well. Place dough in greased bowl and let rise until 
double in bulk. Roll dough out 1/4 inch thick. Brush with melted 
butter. Sprinkle with brown sugar and 11/, teaspoonfuls cinnamon. 
Roll up like a jelly roll and cut in 1-inch slices. Place in a greased 
baking pan. Let rise until double in bulk. Bake in a moderately 


hot oven (410° F.) 


Salad for Ring Molds 


Y/, of one envelope of gelatin Juice of 14 lemon 


YZ cupful cold water 
Y4 cupful boiling water 
14 cupful sugar 

cupful vinegar 


Salt to taste 

cupful chopped celery 
1/4 cupful chopped apples 
1/, cupful chopped nuts 


y% cupful chopped pimientos 


@ Dissolve gelatin in cold water. Add boiling water and remain- 
ing ingredients. Pour in ring molds and chill. 


about the deal.” 

As Dale was leaving his 
friend extracted from his pock- 
et a paper, damp and soiled. 
Upon it were faint traces of let- 
tering. 

“This is the note we wrote 
you that Saturday,” he said. “I 
wasn’t sure whether I ought to 


show it to you or not; you 


might think we'd fixed it up 
later, but we rode out to get it 


today. I guess it didn’t show up 
much. The rocks are white, and 
the shell we used for a weight 
was white too.” Gene looked 
unhappy and embarrassed. 

“I oughtn’t to have doubted 
your word anyway,” said Dale. 
“That was quite a long ride to 
make just for——” 

“Bicycles are made to ride,” 
replied Gene, escorting his 
friend to the door. 
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O MANY interesting letters 
have come to us about pets 
that we want to share as many 
as possible with you. We feel 
sure from your letters that you 
are realizing the importance of 
expressing love, kindness, and 
understanding toward your pets 
and that you will be better citi- 
zens for having done so. 
When you send your letter 
about your pet make it as inter- 
esting as possible and include 
your name, age, and address. 
Send them to Wispom, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 


Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 like reading the 
pet page very much, so I have de- 
cided to tell you about my pet. 
She is a black-and-brown Pomer- 
anian dog, and we call her Spankie. 
She has a water dish out in the 
laundry, and whenever she wants 
a drink she rattles the dish on the 
concrete floor. If Spankie hears 
money being rattled she runs out 
to the gate and waits, for she knows 
that we are going to the shop. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
my friend. I inclose $1 ($2 after October 15) to pay for it. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


This means a walk, and she makes 
sure that we don’t go without her. 
When we go to town she runs to 
the gate and waits to go with us. 
I say, “No, Spankie,” and she sits 
there with a sad look on her face 


as we go out the gate. She is very 
intelligent, and I don’t know what 
I should do without her.—Rose- 
mary Marcus. 


Dear Editor: My sister and I 
have been reading WEE WIsDOM 
for six years and have enjoyed it 
very much, especially the pet page. 

We should like to write to you 
about our pet, Cassiopeia. She is a 
Siamese cat and is seven years old. 
We call her Cassie for short. She 
loves to sleep in the airing cup- 
board on the hot-water tank, which 
is covered with felt. 

We are very fond of her, and 
although she is sometimes very 
noisy, we know that we should 
miss her very much if we didn’t 
have her.—Barbara and Marjorie 


Hill. 


Dear Editor: Although I live in 
Australia, I have WEE WIspom 
sent to me each month. As I am 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


' Friend’s name 


fond of animals I find the pet page 
most interesting. 


Perhaps other readers would like 
to know about a of mine. It isa 
cat, which I call Pinkle Purr. He 
is only a year old but very big and 
strong. He comes down to 
with me and has great fun chasing 
the little sand crabs along the beach, 
When I go in for a swim he fol- 
lows and has a great deal fun pad- 
dling and does not mind the water 
in the least. The water I 
of is the Pacific Ocean—Gay 
Anderson. 


Dear Editor: My pe is a little 
yellow canary with black markings, 


‘I have had him since last October, 


He is never nervous, even when 
we have to reach into his cage to 
fasten something on the wires for 
him to eat. When we first got him 
he just hopped into his cage and 
began to eat. 

In the morning he gives me no 
eace until I uncover and feed 
im. He loves to take his bath. 

When I fasten his bathtub to the 
door of his cage he goes right into 
it. He likes to listen to the canaries 
on the radio every Sunday morning. 
If I forget to speak to him as soon 


_as I get home from school he te 


minds me.—Jean Stangle. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a small 
kitten named Dumpy. Each after- 
noon I put a doll cap and jacket 
on her and put her in the doll 
buggy for her afternoon nap. She 
doesn’t seem to mind at all and 
remains there as if she were pet 
fectly happy.—Linda Elias. 


When Man Listens 


(Continued from page 17) 


“A virgin of the house of David 
shall bear a son, and his name 
shall be called the Prince of 
Peace. On his shoulders shall 
rest a new kingdom, a king- 
dom of which there shall be no 
end.” 
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When man listens as God 
speaks his heart is changed. 
The Children of Israel believed 
Isaiah’s prophecy, and as the 
years went by they listened for 
God’s voice to announce the 
birth of the wonderful Prince 
of Peace. 


Little Tommy 
Fraidy Cat 


(Continued from page 15) 


The moon, just like a big bal- 
loon, went slowly floating by. 

“What am I afraid of?” he 
asked himself and sighed. He 
found he couldn’t stay awake 
no matter how he tried. 

Next morning he awakened 
when the birds began to sing, 
and he decided then and there 
that he’d climb down first thing 
—not headfirst nor tailfirst-— 
he'd circle round and round just 
like a corkscrew down the trunk 
until he reached the ground. 


And that’s exactly what he 
did. He ran home to his moth- 
er; and when he’d miaowed 
good morning to his sister and 
his brother, he told them what 
had happened with a proud and 
happy purr. 

“I'm glad you're back,” his 
mother said.. “I wondered 
where you were.” 

“I'm glad to be back home 
again,” said Tommy with a 
smile. “When you're alone, a 
day and night seem like a long, 
long while. From now on, 
Mother, I’ll be brave. I’m go- 
ing to prove to you that I can 
do just anything that other kit- 
tens do.” 

And from the way his moth- 
et looked he knew she under- 
stood. She proudly smiled at 


him and said, “I always knew 
you could.” 


Puzzle of the Month 
By Marion Silk 


My first is in brown but not in 
green; 
My second is in scenery but not 
in seen; 
My third is in wut but not in 
berry; 
My fourth is in orange but not 
in cherry; 
My fifth is in bonbon but not in 
candy; 
My sixth is in helpful but not in 
handy; 
My last is in bakers but not in 
cooks; 
My whole is the month of the 
witches and spooks. 


Who Am I? 
By Harold F. Podhaski 


They say that I 
Would make girls cry— 
That’s how I won my fame. 
You’ve read about me, I am 
sure— 
Do you recall my name? 


Put the Tail on the Cat 
By Lavonne Mathison 


Can you fill in the blanks and 
finish the words that begin with 
the letters CAT? 


1. Cat ------ . A thick 
book listing merchandise. 

2. Cat ----.Atree. 

3. Cat ----.A bird. 

4. Cat----. tomato 
sauce used on food. 


grub. 

6. Cat---. A group of 
farm animals. 

7. Cat------ . A church. 

8. Cat - - - -. A player on 
a baseball team. 

Occupation Puzzle 


By Ollie James Robertson 


Listed at the left are the 
names of men and women men- 
tioned in the Bible. At the right 
in jumbled order is the work 
each person did. Can you match 
them correctly? 


1. Joseph A. Tax Collector 
2. Paul B. Tentmaker 
3. Simon Seamstress 

4. Luke D. Fisherman 

5. Matthew E. Physician 

6. Abraham F. Carpenter 

7. Dorcas G. Herdsman 

8. David H. Musician 

Animal and Fowl Puzzle 


By Enola Chamberlin 


Can you pick out the animal 
or fowl in the second column 
that corresponds to the name in 
the first column? 


1. Palomino. Goose. 
2. Siamese. Chicken. 
3. Doberman pinscher. Horse. 
4. Polled Angus. Duck. 
5. Duroc. Cat. 

6. Southdown. Cow. 

7. Toggenberg. Dog. 

8. Minorca. Sheep. 
9. Muscovy. Pig. 


10. Toulouse. . 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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My Prayer 
By Dorette Boylan (9 years) 
Steubenville, Ohio 


O = Father, hear me pray 
And keep me strong through night 
and day. 


Help me to be good and strong; 
Teach me what is right and wrong. 


When I'm bad and when I’m good 
I will love You as I should. 


I'll feed my doggy every day 
And never once forget to pray. 


And when I go to bed at night, 
Please keep me safe till morning 
light. 


Then when the day dawns with the 


sun 
I'll know my worktime has begun. 
Amen. 


The Little Squirrel 
By Carolyn Schutt (11 years) 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
Once when I was in the woods 
I looked up in a tree, 
And there I saw the cutest squirrel 
That there could ever be! 


I saw him gather acorns. 
And lots of chestnuts too— 
He's gathering food for the winter 
storms 
So he can eat right through! 


My Flag 
By Johnny Lamb ‘(6 years) 
I have a flag 
That is red, white, and blue. 
Every time I wave it 
It says hello to you. 


32 October 


Halloween Night 
By Barbara Ann Weiss (11 years) 
Monroe, Wis. 
Halloween is a spooky night. 
There are dressed in 
white; 
There are witches and goblins and 
ghosts, 
Lighted jack-o’-lanterns on the 
fence posts. 
There’s an owl up in the tree; 
He’s just as scary as he can be! 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, on 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 


letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
6, Mo. 

Who .can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Flying Eagles 


By Elsie Ward (13 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


Come on, O Flying Eagles, 
And make the air resound! 

With sound of buzzing motors 
We'll fly the whole world round. 


Our wings will gleam and light the 


Sky; 
The world will see us rushing by. 
We'll show the air-corps girls can 
fly; 
We are the Flying Eagles! 


Come on, O Flying Eagles, 
And let your motors sing 

About your joy, your carefree hearts 
While through the sky you wing! 


You'll fly o’er vale and rocky hills; 
Your shadow flits across the rills; 
Your bounding heart with rapture 
thrills— 
You are the Flying Eagles! 


Alabama 
By Shirley A. Hopkins (12 years) 
Bessemer, ‘Ala. 
Alabama, Alabama, 


The State I love so well. 


I love you, Alabama, 
More than anyone can tell. 


Mother Nature made by pretty 
With your flowers and trees too, 
With your lakes and your rivers. 


Alabama, I love you. 


I love to hear the birds sing 
And watch the children play; 
ow; 


I love to watch the rivers 
I love you more each day. 


I love to watch the clouds; 
I like the sunshine too. 

You are so very pretty— 
Alabama, I love you. 
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Columbus 
By Adeline L. Haveman 
(13 years) 
Lake City, Mich. 
Many years ago, when they 
Thought the earth was flat, 
Columbus sailed the ocean 
To prove it wasn’t that. 


He was trying to find a 
Shorter route to the land of spice; 
But on his way he found America, 
The land that is so nice. 


And there were people in this land 
Who had skins of red. 

Because he thought ‘t was India, 
“They are Indians,” he said. 


Mr. Bear and the Snapping 


Turtle 
Anne Wauchope (9 years) 
ai Huntington, N. Y. 


One day Mr. John Bear went 
for a walk. On the way he met his 
friend Mr. James Turtle. Now Mr. 
Turtle had asked Mr. Bear to see 
his ten children. Mr. Bear said, “I 
_— like to see Mr. Turtle’s chil- 

When he got there he got stuck 
and could not get out. Mr. Turtle 
called, “Mr. William Beaver, please 
come help me pull out Mr. Bear.” 

Mr. Beaver came. He began to 

ull. All at once Mr. Bear, Mr. 

urtle, and Mr. Beaver toppled 
into the water headfirst. 

Mr. Bear ran home. He cried, 
“I shall come tomorrow with my 
wife and son.” 

The next day Mr. Bear came with 
his son and wife. His son, whose 
name was Keith, asked, “May I 
fun across stones instead of the 
bridge?” 

His father said yes. So off he 
started across the stones. When he 
stepped on the last stone he got 
snapped. 

Keith said, ‘That must have 

a snapping turtle.” He got 
off’ the turtle’s back and climbed 
ashore, 

When Mr. Bear saw the turtle 
med, “Why, how do you 

lo? 

“What was that thing riding on 
my back?” asked Mr. Turtle. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Mr. Bear said: “That was my 
son. I’m sure he didn’t know you 
were a turtle. I’m sorry he rode on 
your back.” 

Mr. Bear said, ‘I enjoyed seeing 
your children.” 


Our Busy Clock 


By Constance Conover (12 years) 
North Plainfield, N. 


We have a busy clock; 
It stands in the hall. 
It’s not so very big, 
And it’s not so very small. 


It wakes us in the morning 
And says: “It’s time to rise. 
Come on, get up, you lazybones, 
And open up your eyes.” 


It tells me every weekday f 
That it’s time to go to school: 

“You need to get some knowledge 
And learn the Golden Rule.” 


It always tells my mother, 

“It’s time to clean the house, 
And you must get to. work 

As busy as a mouse.” 


It always tells me pane ing, 
And this I really dread— 


The time when it tells me, 
“Come on now, go to bed!” 


Oh, how busy is the clock 

_ That stands in the hall, 

The clock that’s not so big 
And is not so very small! 


WEE WISDOM $2 a Year, Effective October 15 


Because of the rise in publishing costs, WEE WISDOM for many months 
has been distributed at a loss that has now become excessive. In order 
to continue WEE WISDOM at its present literary and artistic standard 
it becomes necessary to increase the subscription rate to $2 a year. 
This new rate becomes effective October 15. All subscriptions ordered 
before this date. will be accepted at the present rate of $1 a year. If 
, there are friends on your Christmas list to whom you would like to send 
WEE WISDOM, you may take advantage of the present rate by order- 
» ing Christmas-gift subscriptions before October 15. If you desire a 
, Christmas-gift announcement and the December issue sent just before 
i Christmas, be sure to say that your order is a Christmas-gift. 


ALL OTHER UNITY PERIODICALS REMAIN AT $1 


WEE WISDOM $2 A YEAR 
AFTER OCTOBER 15 


Our Cat 


By Janet Macpherson (10 years) 
Flesherton, Ont., Canada 


We have the cutest cat at home 
I think I’ve ever seen; 
He climbs up on the back-porch 
door 
And up the kitchen screen. 


Our baby plays with him all day 
And carries him about; 

Sometimes the kitty scratches him, 
And then we hear a shout! 


Our little kitty’s name is Mike; 
Our baby’s name is Hugh. 
The kitty tries to get away— 

I think he’s wise, don’t you? 


Rain Song 
By Susan Wood (4 years) 
Radnor, Pa. 


I like to hear 
The sound of the rain; 
It splashes the leaves 
And the windowpane. 


We Thank Thee 
By John Lo 7 
on 


Dear God, we thank Thee 
For work and play. 

For all good things 
We thank Thee today. 
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THIS IS 


DONNA LEE 


Designed by Jean Wassenar 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Waggy Learns to 
W 


(Continued from page 10) 


little brown puppy I found in 
the yard.” 

“Here, let me see him bet- 
ter,” Grandmother said. “He 
looks just like the puppy I had 
at home. I thought the neigh- 
bors were going to keep him 
for me.” She ran her fingers 
over the puppy’s head, and he 
wagged his tail and barked. 

“Yes, it’s the same puppy I 
had at home, Alma.” The old 
lady smiled at the little girl. “I 
wonder how he happened to 
come here.” 

“Listen, Grandmother,” Alma 
said, “now that you're going 
to live with Daddy and Mother 
and me, won't you let me keep 
the puppy and care for him?” 

“Yes, Alma,” Grandmother 
nodded. 

“You're the best grandmother 
in the world,’ Alma said. 
“What's the puppy’s name?” 

“Why,’’ Grandmother 
laughed, “I hadn’t named the 
little fellow. What would you 
like to call him ?” 

“Well,” Alma said, “don’t 
you think Waggy would be a 
good name for him? See how 
he keeps wagging his tail!” 


Answers to Puzzles 
Puzzle of the Month 
October. 
Who Am I? 
Georgie Porgie. 
Put the Tail on the Cat 
1. Catalogue. 2. Catalpa. 3. Cat- 
bird. 4, Catchup. 5. Caterpillar. 6. 
Cattle. 7. Cathedral. 8. Catcher. 
Occupation Puzzle 
1-F, 2-B, 3-D, 4-E, 5-A, 6-G. 
7-C, 8-H. 
Animal and Fowl Puzzle 
1. Horse. 2. Cat. 3. Dog. 4. Cow. 
5. Pig. 6. Sheep. 7. Goat. 8. Chick- 
en. 9. Duck. 10. Goose. 


Two Books about a Rioneer Boy 
and His Family 


As the days grow shorter and the weather cooler, 
you will begin spending more time indoors, and you 
will enjoy rereading your favorite books as well as 
exploring new ones. Two books that you will find 
interesting and exciting are JET’‘S ADVENTURES 
and JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY, stories of 
pioneer days in America, written by Bula Hahn, a 
descendent of pioneers. 


Jet’s Adventures 


From their home in the blue- 
grass country to an unsettled 
region hundreds of miles to the 
west, traveled the Stockwells 
with several other families in 
one long caravan of covered 
wagons. And here began the 
adventures of twelve-year-old 
Jet’ Stockwell and his sister 
Sarah. You will want to follow them on their difficult 
but exciting journey to their faraway homesite, 
where new problems and new adventures awaited 
this courageous pioneer family. 


Jet and the New 


Country 


Getting settled in this strange 
wilderness worked many hard- 
ships upon the whole Stockwell 
family, but there was also a 
happy side to this new way of 
life, as Jet and Sarah soon dis- 
covered. They found time to 
ride their pony, to make friends 
with an Indian family close by, 
to visit now and then with some 
friends of the covered-wagon journey, and later to 
attend school, the first one-to be established in the 
new country. Don't miss this delightful story. 


These books appeal to boys and girls eight to thirteen 
years old. Order copies for yourself or for some little 
friend. They make lovely birthday gifts. They are illus- 
trated and beautifully bound in red cloth. 


It you haven't read these books you will want to order 
them now as a new series of Jet stories begins in the 
December number of WEE WISDOM. 


PRICE $1 A COPY 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Bound to Plase™ 


Wee Wisdom is a magazine 

I’m sure you will enjoy; 

It’s bound to please ’most anyone, 
No matter, girl or boy. 


And when you take a peek inside, 

It’s like a treasure chest, 

Just packed chock-full of all the things 
That girls and boys like best. 


Has poems, stories, everything, 
And boy! A stamp page too, 
With things to make, and recipes, 
Especially for you. 


Send for Wee Wisdom right away— 
The sooner all the better— 

And I can safely guarantee 

’T will suit you to the letter. 


This poem was written by Jacqueline gam (11 years) of La Salette, Ontario, Canada, |” 
h eciation of Wee Wisdom. 
i: rye Bongo a birthday gift for some child of five to thirteen years of age, We | 


isdom is just what you are looking for. Its interesting stories and its many other entet- § e 
pon ts delight any child’s heart. Wee Wisdom is $1 a year until October 15 when : 


the price will be increased to $2 a year. 


etll, 917 Tracy Avenue, 
SS Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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